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a higher meaning to the whole of life. With one
it is religious conversion; with another it is
heroic act of obedience to duty or of self-
surrender; with another it is the love of a woman.
With Montaigne it was his friendship with
fitienne de La Boetie.

The last act of La Boetie's public life, of which
we are aware, was that of a guardian of public
order. The Huguenots in the neighbourhood of
Bordeaux, undeluded by the specious calm which
followed the edict of January, 1562, had seized
upon Bergerac, and it was feared that they might
attempt to suiprise Bordeaux itself. In Decem-
ber of that year twelve hundred men of the city
were enrolled to secure its safety and quiet.
Twelve councillors of the Parliament were placed
in command of these centuries of citizen soldiers.
Among the officers of this hastily organized body
of guards La Boetie was one,

The end came unexpectedly. The record of La
Boetie's last illness and dying hours is given in
the extract from a letter of Montaigne to his
father, written probably soon after the first days
of sorrow, but not printed until certain of the
writings of Montaigne's dead friend were issued
in 1571 under his own superintendence. The in-
cidents are told from day to day, almost from
hour to hour, with a sense of deep responsibility
for accuracy of statement. The writer would not
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